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THE YOUNG CAVALIER. 


Youne Wuiute the cavalier’s spirit had caught ; 

His papa, indulgent, a poney had bought ; 

And Willie, delighted, is taking a ride, 

With feelings that are mingled of pleasure and pride ; 
Proud that he’s trusted his own driver to be, e 
And pleas’d that others his greatness should see. 

Poney has a gentle, intelligent eye, 

(Hope he won’t kick up, or rear up, or shy,) 

And Willie, no doubt, will be carried safe home, 

And mamma’ll be glad when she hears that “he’s come.” 





LIZZY WILSON; OR, THE GOVERNESS’ CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY. 


Lizzy Wuson was a friend of mine, } that “ Lizzy” and “ Miss Wilson” were 

an intimate friend, so that the reader may } two very different beings. 
rely upon the truth of the following story ; My heroine was, in short, nothing un- 
about a certain Christmas Holiday which : common, and not at all heroic, in the 
we enjoyed many years ago. general acceptation of the term; but if 
At that time Miss Wilson was what ; Ulysses owed part of his reputation as a 
girls of seventeen call “ quite old,”—she } hero to his being “a much-enduring 
was seven-and-twenty. She was what ; man,” then Lizzy Wilson ought, in com- 
dashing and fashionable people call | mon justice, to be considered as a little 
“plain,” and “dowdy,” for she had no ; Sof a heroine;.for she was a governess ; 
pretensions to beauty of person or ele- and who that knows anything of the mat- 
gance of attire. She was what her own ; ter will deny that she must have been a 

family and friends considered “a nice- } much-enduring woman ! 
looking, amiable girl,” and “avery clever; Miss Wilson’s father, a country clergy- 
creature ;” she was what those who only 3 man, died when she was eighteen, leaving 
knew her as “ the governess,” called “a }a widow with four children, of whom 
worthy, excellent young woman,” “ well- } Lizzy was the eldest. I shall not- relate 
bred and highly accomplished.”———With ; the struggles with poverty and grief 
the former she was always “Lizzy ;’— which then made up her mother’s life. 
with the latter she was, of course, always } Lizzy and Tom (two years younger than 
‘Miss Wilson.” To those who know ’ ’ Lizzy) soon became of real use to her. 
« what’s in a name,” it will be quite clear ; After their father’s death, Tom was taken 
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166 LIZZY WILSON. 


as a clerk by an Edinburgh bookseller, in 
whose house he continued with an annu- 
ally increasing salary, and Lizzy wen! 
out to try her fortune in the world as a 
governess. 

At first it was a sad trial to her, but 
now custom had given it a property of 
easiness. She had lived in various fami- 
lies—aristocratic, parvenue, and those 
that were neither the one nor the other. 
She had learned much of human nature. 
She fgund out, not from books, but from 
actual experience, that high natures, true, 
noble natures, are very rare among men, 
whatever professors of a general admira- 
tion of humanity may say ;—that weak- 
ness and meanness of nature are very 
common ; that most persons are a very 
unsatisfactory mixture of good, bad, and 


herself, or she might have been ruined by 
morbid introspection. 

Miss Wilson had been for two years a 
governess in the family of Mr. Gould, the 
banker, at the time of which I am about 
to speak. During these two years she 
had not seen her mother, nor George, nor 
little Nancy. The only beloved family 
face that she had seen during those two 
long years was Tom’s. He had been in 
London once, on business for his employer, 
and came to Grosvenor Square to see 
Lizzy, and spent the evening with her. 
That was ten months ago;—and now, at 
the beginning of December, Miss Wilson 
sat one evening alone in the school-room 
at Mr. Gould’s house, before-mentioned, 
in Grosvenor Square. She was tired of 
teaching, or rather of trying to make 


indifferent — the indifferent preponder- children learn, and had her usual after- 
ating. Poor Lizzy! she had to pay the? school head-ache. It was a very cold 
penalty exacted from all those who go ; day, and she sat with her feet on the 
forth into the world expecting to find ; fender, and leant back in her chair; i. e., 
there a race only of noble beings. She 2 she leant back as far as she could lean in 
had to pass through many stages of men: a chair with a back as hard and as straight 
tal existence. At one time God and hope? asa poker. She looked for a long time 
seemed gone from her ;—she groped pain-; at a little bright fierce flame which kept 
fully in sadness and darkness, and there s darting out from a black coal, and it 
was no blue sky over her. At last, light ; seemed to bring many things to her mind, 
came to her,once more; she recognized ; for the expression of her face varied as 
her Maker, and learned that indeed all; she looked. Presently she threw a glance 
things which he has made are very good ; } round the room, and thought what a com- 
that if she was disappointed in her expec- ; fort such a room would be this Christmas 
tations of man’s excellence—of life’s; to her mother, when she gave her usual 
felicity—the fault was neither in man, children’s party for little Nancy. 

(whom God did not create after her de- It was a good-sized room, on the second 
sires, but after his wisdom,) nor in this 3 floor of the house ; it was very clean, and 
life, which was not intended by God to be 3 neatly furnished with plain chairs, tables, 


a state of felicity at all, but rather for; and desks. At one end of the room was 





her a sort of fiery furnace, whence she 
now trusted to come forth in due time 
purer, brighter, stronger, and fitted for a 
noble use hereafter. In this frame of 
mind she worked steadily in her humble 
sphere, and strove to subdue the evil she 
felt within, and to withstand, as well as 
she could, the evil from without. It was 
well for Lizzy that she had to work for 
others, and had little time to think abeut 


a piano, at the other was a large old- 
fashioned book-case ; a harp stood by the 
piano, and a globe on either side of the 
book-case ; good stout curtains, that har- 
monized in color with the walls and carpet, 
hung before the windows. Candles stood 
on a large table in the centre of the room, 
but they were not yet lighted. On the 
same table were Lizzy’s open desk and 
several books; on one chair a large doll 
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sat upright; on another lay a ball of 3 pered by indignation, aud for a moment 


string and a top, and a battledore was on 
the floor. On the mantlepiece were a 
half-hour glass, a large shell, and a small 
case containing a few half-withered flow- 
ers ;—these last were all three Miss Wil- 
son’s personal property. 

Yes! Mrs. Wilson would have been 
very glad of such a room to entertain 
her young visitors in. Lizzy wondered 
whether Nancy was as pretty as she used 
to be; and whether George could read 
well now. 

In the midst of her recollections, the 
school-room maid came into the room 
with two letters. “One from my mis- 
tress, miss, and one from the post.” 

When Susan had lighted the candles 
and was gone, Miss Wilson opened Mrs. 
Gould’s letter with a sort of vague fear § 


; 
1 








lee lip was curled in contempt. If you 
could have read her thought it would 
have been somewhat like this :—* This 
woman, whose children I have taught 
and tended for two years, grants mea 
month’s holiday, as it cannot cost her the 


me when it would have been inconvenient 
to her, I should have felt grateful, though, 
God knows, it would have been but bare 
justice todo so. And I suppose she ex- 
pects me to be grateful for this. No, no, 
Mrs. Gould, corrupting to the character 





a“ my position is, I am not yet sycophant 


or hypocrite enough for that !” And she 
turned to her desk, and wrote the follow- 
ing reply :— 


My pear Mapam,—lI am very glad to 


2 
4 
‘ 
: 
q 


slightest inconvenience. Had she spared. 


that something was wrong. Perhaps she } ‘hear of the projected visit, since it leaves 
was about to be dismissed. Why? Well, : me at liberty to go to my family, from 
it was silly to sit with the unfolded letter {whom I have been two years absent. 
in her hand, speculating on its contents; ; Hoping that you and Mr. Gould, and the 
would it not be better to read it? She ’ children, may enjoy your visit into Devon- 
read— shire, | am, Madam, 

Sincerely yours, 

My pear Miss Witson,—As Mr. Gould E.izaneTH WIHtson. 
and myself are going to take all the chil- 
dren with us, for a month’s visit to my Having sent this note to Mrs. Gould, 
father in Devonshire; and as the poor ; Lizzy took up the letter which had come 
things really want a holiday after their ; by the post—it was from her mother. If 
late hard work, we have settled that you {you had seen Lizzy’s face as she opened 
need not accompany us; and as, I dare ; that letter, it would not have puzzled you 
say, you will not like to remain here all ;at all. You would have declared that 
that time, you can do what you like with ; you had never seen one more tenderly 
yourself for the month; which will be a 3 affectionate, or one more capable of being 
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nice relaxation for you; and I hope you 
will come back to us stronger than you 
are now. With many wishes for your 
enjoyment this Christmas, I am, my dear 
Miss Wilson, 
Yours, very sincerely, 
Sopui1a Govutp. 


If you could have seen Lizzy’s face, 
when she had read that note, you would 
have been much puzzled. There was 


joy in it, but the joy was strongly tem- | 


peconigs up by a smile. There was no 
trace of the former indiguation and con- 
tempt, as soon as she saw the words, 
“My dearest child.” The face became 
sweeter and brighter as she read on, and 
was quite joyous when she came to these 
words, “Tom is coming home for his 
usual fortnight—could you not ask Mrs. 
Gould to spare you for that time? 1] do 
not think she can refuse you, dear, be- 
cause she must, I am sure, think highly 
of you, and you have not had a holiday 
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since you have been with her. I am? 
anxious about your health, and am almost 
heart-sick for a kiss from my darling 
Lizzy.” 
When the letter was finished, tears of 
joy stood in Lizzy’s eyes, to think of the} 
reply she should write that night to her > 
mother. She sat with the open letter in} 
her jap, and her feet on the fender, look-} 
ing down into the fire for more than half > 
an hour, which half hour by the clock ? 
was half her life by memory’s timepiece. } 
* A whole month,” she mused. “A> 
whole month to live again in the light > 
and love of home !” 
To see once more that her mere en- 
trance into a room would brighten all 
faces, and make glad all hearts in it! It 
was too much happiness, and she almost $ 
wished for Mrs. Gould, or any one, to teil 
it to. A whole month? And Tom—her 
merry, handsome, high-spirited brother > 
; 


wreww 





Tom, was to be there for a fortnight. 
And her thoughts flew home to the little 
«“ White Cottage,” at Everstead, far away > 
in Warwickshire. She had ceased to? 
think of “the Parsonage” there, as her : 
home; and the “ White Cottage,” though 
so very small, was pretty; and her mo- > 
ther had grown to like it at last. It»: 
seemed but yesterday that she stood last ' 
in the little parlor. with her bonnet and 3 
cloak on, ready to depart. She had been 
a long time up stairs, putting on the said 


vvwwww ww 


articles of attire ;—not that Lizzy Wil-; 


son was much given to anxiety as to how ; 


she looked in a bonnet; but it takes a} 
long ‘time to dress, when the eyes are ; 


blinded by hot tears, and the hands trem- } 
ble so much from the endeavor to suppress > 
emotion, that they refuse their poor oflice 
of string-tying. 


voice, they all came crowding round her. 


Mrs. Wilson took her daughter’s two } 


hands, and looked into her half-shut hazel ; 


tears from her own. Little Nanny wept 
aloud, and clasped her sister in her aris. 
She was only eight years old, and George, 
; who was twelve, tried to comfort her ; 
but he looked at Lizzy as if his heart 
would break; and he felt as if he would 
gladly go and earn money instead of 
Lizzy, if he were old and strong enough 


> —and he burst into tears. How well she 


remembered putting her arms round her 


> darling brother, and whispering comfort 
; to him as well as she could! Then he 
> took Nancy away, to stand with him at 


the garden gate, and look out for the 
Coventry coach, which was to take their 
sister away, and she remained alone with 
her mother, and listened to her words of 


} affection and advice. At last the coach 


stopped at the gate, and a general bustle 
in the little cottage commenced. Nancy 
flew back again to cling to Lizzy, as she 
stood in the porch with Mrs. Wilson, who 
was tying something round her neck, and 
endeavoring to adjust the old travelling 
cloak in the best way to keep out the 
cold, and delivering into her hand a little 
basket of sandwiches to be eaten on the 


> road. 


While her mother was “ making her 
: comfortable,” Lizzy gave a glance at the 
house opposite. Dr. Merton was not at 
>the drawing-room window with his wite, 
who was watching her neighbor's de- 
parture. Her eye stole quickly to the 
window of the little study; the blind 
was down there—perhaps he was out; at 
all events he might have stepped over to 
say “good-bye.” However, one thing 
was clear—Dr. Merton did not trouble 
‘himself about her leaving the village. 


/ She embraced her mother once more, im 
lt was no wonder that ; 
Lizzy was a long time up stairs; or that } 
when, at last, she came into the little § 


-parlor, and spoke in a quick, cheerful 
> followed by George and Nancy, who 


silence ; and stepping into the garden out 
ot the shadow of the clematis over the 
} perch, she smiled and waved her hand to 
Mrs. Merton, and ran down to the coach, 


kissed her heedless of the staring of the 
} passengers, and would scarcely let her go 


eyes, ‘and strove in vain to keep back the Sat all. She was the only imside passen- 
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ger. In aimomentthe “ White Cottage,” 
George, Nancy, her mother, and old Alice 


were out of sight, and Lizzy sank back 
in the coach, a prey to many conflicting » 


§ 


kneel down and coax her into good humor, 


; smoothing the raven down of her ringlets 


S 
5 
) 
? 
rd 


feelings. The rapid motion seemed to } 


so 


soothe her, and at length she succeeded | 


> 


in composing her miad ; except one secret | 


corner of it, which was full of mournful : 


dissatisfaction. 


“Can I have forfeited ; 


2 


§ 


his respect or esteem! He knows that I ; 
forgive him thoreughly, and yet he neither ; 


looked from his window uor said ‘ good- } 


bye.” This ends all. He_ is too light, ; 
too trivial, for me to waste a thought or , 


hope on. Alas! what would my poor: 
father say, if he heard that I thought thus 
of Felix Merton, whom he used to point } 


; 


) 
) 


) 


out asa model to us all. My father loved } 


him too well. ‘ Unstable as water, thou 
shalt not excel.’” 


) 


As Lizzy’s lips murmured these last ; 
words, the coach suddenly stopped; she : 


opened her eyes listlessly. 


Some one > 


was tapping on the window outside; she: 
let down the glass, and saw I’elix Merton. ; 
“One moment, Lizzy. I walled on, out: 


of the village, to wish you good-bye. 


And I have brought you what you asked ; 


for.” She took a packet from his hand, 
but she did not speak. “I am going to 


2 


London soon, may I call on you there?” , 


asked Dr. Merton. 


~~ 


«No. It is better not to come. Good-’ 


bye! I am glad I have seen you once 


more. Remember my father, Felix; and ; 


do your duty bravely. God bless you! ; 
now go.” So saying, she tried to smile, ; 


and putting up the glass once more, she 
waved her hand to Dr. Merton, who re- 
mained immovable till the coach was out 


, 
> 
} 
) 
) 
2 
) 
) 
> 
} 
) 
) 
) 


of sight; and then he sat down ona bank } 


by the road-side ; and it was so long be- 
fore he returned to Everstead, that his 
wife was quite angry wita him for “ taking 


so long a walk and keeping dinner wait- ; 


eS eres Sen 


; 
) 


ing in this way.” And she flung her ; 
pretty little person down on an ottoman, } 


in high dudgeon, and, for the first time 


) 
) 


till she smiled. Lilla was surprised, and 
after a time she looked up, and saw that 
her husband had gone out of the room. 
Poor Lillat—Poor Felix! This little 
circumstance was afterwards related, in a 
letter to Lizzy, by Lilla herself, who 
wrote in a great pet about Felix’s unfeel- 
ing conduct onthe occasion. Lizzy wrote 
a letter in reply calculated to benefit both 
parties by its sweet-toned strength.— 
During the two years she had been 
away from home, Lizzy had quite recoy- 
ered from the remains of her girlish af- 
fection for Felix Merton. She was quite 
glad that he had married Lilla; for she 
herself felt that she could not respect or 
love him enough to have been a happy 
wife; and Lilla absolutely worshipped 
him, for he was of a higher nature than 
her own. Sometimes, when a thirst for 
sympathy over some book or music was 
strong within her, Lizzy still thought, 
with a sigh, of Felix Merton. ‘ How he 
would enjoy this!’ And then a sadness 
came over her, as she felt that there was 
no one on earth with whom she had so 
much in common, and yet, she could 
neither love nor esteem him thoroughly ; 
was this her own fault? was it in the 
nature of all human things never to 
satisfy ? or was it owing to the peculiar 
nature of her mind, that must forever be 
finding out here a spot, and there a blem- 
ish !—she was inclined to think that the 
fault was in herself: 

She reflected that she had done her 
duty as far as Felix was concerned. Dr. 
Merton during the first year of her stay 
with the Goulds had come to town, and 
somehow or other had got himself intro- 
duced to Mr. and Mrs. Gould, without 
breaking through Lizzy’s command “ not 
to call on her.” He ingratiated himself 
with the Goulds, as he did with every 
one; he was so clever, and sensible, and 
had so prepossessing an exterior. One 


since they were married, Felix did not; day, when Lizzy as usual went down 
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with her eldest pupil to dinner with Mr. 
and Mrs. Gould, she was astonished to 
see, among the company assembled in 
the drawing-room, Dr. Merton. He came 
up to her, in the remote corner where 


who was considered very handsome, and 
felt piqued that Miss Wilsou had not ex- 
cepted her, and he said no more. 

By some manceuvre of Dr. Merton’s, 
he secured a seat next Lizzy. She was 


she seated herself. At first the joy of 3 in good spirits, and he went away ass r- 
seeing an old friend, where all was so?ing Mrs. Gould that he had never spent a 
Sriendless to her, overcame every other }pleasanter evening. He and Lizzy sang 


feeling. “I am delighted to see you, } 
Felix. How are all at home?” He was 
pleased with his reception, and replied 
with affectionate animation. At length 
she said, * But how came you here ?” 

“Qh! leave me alone for making my 
way where I want to go. I never saw 
these Goulds till the day before yesterday ; 
and I am come to dine with them en 
famille to-day. Of course I took this 
trouble that I might see you, without 
calling on you,” he added archly. Lizzy 
was so glad to see him, that she felt no 
wish to find fault just then. Mr. Gould 
came up to them; Lizzy liked him. He 
had always treated her with respect 
and kindness. 

“Ah! Dr. Merton, 1 perceive you 
know Miss Wilson; I was about to pre- 
sent you to her, as you are from her part 
of the country.” 

“Thank you, but we are natives of the 
same place, and have known each other 
ever since we were born,” replied Dr. 
Merton, with a look full of pride and af- 
fection at Lizzy. 

“Indeed! I suppose, then, you knew 
that Miss Wilson lived with us ?” 














all their old duets together; and Mrs. 
Gould had ‘‘ never seen Miss Wilson so 
easy and animated before.” 

Again, and again, Dr. Merton dined 
there. Lizzy saw that although it was 
safe visiting for her, it was not so for him. 
She told him not to come again; and he 
spoke of her father, and her promised 
friendship. She begged him earnestly 
not to come, for Lilia’s sake. He bit his 
lip, and grew pale. 

“Will you take from me my only 
pleasure ?” 

“Yes! if it be one that gives others 
pain.” 

“ Ttdoes not give you pain; you do not 
care for me any more, now, Lizzy! I 
can see that.” 

“ You are mistaken; you have no bet- 
ter friend in the world, and I beg of you 
for your own sake not to come here where 
I am not a free agent—where I must 
meet you. 1 must accompany my pupil 
to the dinner table, unless I feign illness.” 

Felix persisted, and Lizzy became 
angry, and walked away from him. This 
took place in the drawing-room one even- 
ing when several persons were there. 


‘Oh! yes,” answered Dr. Merton, as Mr. Gould, while pretending to read, had 


Miss Wilson fell to Mr. Gould, in the 
order of going. 

“Ts Dr. Merton married?” asked the 
latter of the former. 

“ Yes.” 

* Do you know his wife ?” 


he rose to take Mrs. Gould to dinner. | 
} 
; 


“ Perfectly.” { 
‘ He fancied that Miss Wilson began to be 


“ What sort of a person is she ?” 


“She is a famous beauty; by far the } 
‘determined to find out the truth, and put 


prettiest woman I ever saw.” 


Mr. Gould glanced towards his wife, ‘ 








—_~ 


watched this conversation with some in- 
terest. He was a man of a keen percep- 
tion, and a kind heart. He could not 
quite make out matters; but he saw 
clearly enough that Merton came to the 
house to see Miss Wilson, and that she 
was very intimate with him; and he also 
knew that Merton was a married man. 


annoyed by these visits; and he was 


a stop to them if it were so, He said 
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nothing to his wife on the matter, for § her husband and Lizzy Wilson, “ before,” 
various reasons. She was not a very;as she expressed it, “ vai knew what 
clear-headed woman, and he might be } was good for them both.” 
teased by remarks upon “his interfering } Lizzy sat ruminating over all these 
with Miss Wilson’s affairs;” also, she} things, and many more, in the short half- 
might get alarmed at the bare idea of hour before she sat down to write the fol- 
having a governess in the house who was} lowing letter to her mother : 
an object of interest toa married man—} 
one who had actually contrived to get } My pear Moruer,—I have two good 
introduced into her house only that he} pieces of news to communicate. You 
might see and talk tothe governess, And} must know that—prepare your mind, 
then poor Miss Wiison might be lis make George hold Nancy fast on the 
missed, which would be a bad thing for} } chair—you must know that I, your “ own 
her, and, as Mr. Gould knew by experi-} darling Lizzy,” am coming to spend a 
ence, a very bad thing for his family.» month with you! Having digested that 
Until Miss Wilson came, his wife had ; properly, listen to the next piece of in- 
never been able to find a governess to | telligence. Mr. Gould has given me a 
suit her. He had a high respect. and} presentation to Christ’s Hospital for 
esteem for Miss Wilson, from all he had} George; and Mrs. Gould says, that she 
heard and seen of her; and he hoped she } hopes George will often come and see me 
might remain to educate his girls. Ac-} here. What does George think of that 
cordingly, on the very next morning, } for a Christmas-box ? 
before he went down to breakfast, he ; Oh! if you knew how I long to see 
knocked at the door of the school-room,} you all! If you could tell how I shall 
where he knew Miss Wilson was alone, fidget and chafe, until Iam once more in 
“ Good morning, Miss Wilson; I have } the dear little nut-shell of a home! Mr. 
a question to ask you.” and Mrs. Gould are very kind tome. I 
“Indeed ! I will answer it as well as 1; wish she had a little more feeling and 
can.” delicacy! But it is useless to find fault 
‘Was there any person in our party} with any but one’s self. So Tom will be 
last night, whom you would rather not} at home when I am there? Shall we 
meet again here ?”’ } not be happy, dear mother? Of course 
Miss Wilson looked steadily at Mr.} you will not have Nancy’s party till I 
Gould for an instant, and being satisfied } come home. 
with her scrutiny, she replied, “ Yes, 1; What you say of the Mertons is very 
should be glad if Dr. Merton were not a pleasant. I was quite sure Lilla would 
guest here.” make him an excellent wife, and that he 
“Thank you, Miss Wilson, I expected } would find that out in time. No, dearest 
this candor from you; I shall not invite } ; mother, do not imagine that Felix would 
Dr. Merton to dinner here any more. } have been happier with me. I do not 
You excuse my question, I trust ?” > love him, and could not have made him 
“Certainly. Real kindness I cannot;a good wife. It was a girlish error. I 
mistake for impertinent curiosity. I am} never really loved him, except as a bro- 
obliged to you for your friendly interest.” } ther—just as I love Tom—perhapsa little 
“Thank you. Good morning.” more, as we had more tastes in common 
After that time Miss Wilson saw no}than Tom and I have. You say you 
more of Dr. Merton; but she kept up a>; never rigfitly understood how I broke off 
correspondence with his wife, who was} my engagement. You know, my poor 
aware of the early attachment hetwenn! father had set his heart on this match, 
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and so had Felix, until his mother per- } must take a sketch of them.. Tom once 
suaded him that Lilla had fallen in love had a penchant for Lilla, when he was 
with him; at a time, too, when he was ; seventeen. Ah! you knew nothing about 
piqued at my coldness, as he was pleased that; but I did) Tom is not very sus- 
to call it. He proposed to her one ae you know; but he is not a 
morning, and was accepted ; and the next ¢ person to change very soon. He always 
day he came over to Coventry, (I was {was dreadfully obstinate. I verily be- 
living with the Halls then) and told me | lieve that Tom has not got over his boyish 
what he had done—declared he was mad} love yet! At least, the recollection of it 
the day before, and loved no one but me. } has hitherto prevented him from forming 
I behaved then, as people say, very nobly. } other fancies. Lilla knew nothing of it. 
I renounced my engagement, refused ever} You must remember she was a year or 
to marry him; and, at last, exacted a} two older; and at eighteen or twenty a 
promise from him thatehe would marry} girl looks upon a boy asa nonentity. But 
Lilla in three months, and would not seek} J knew then that Tom was more a man 
tosee me during that time. Upon these} than Lilla was a woman. Lilla is one 
conditions [ promised him my friendship} of those persons who never grow to ma- 
after his marriage ; the alternative being} turity, and Felix is another. He will 
my resolution never to speak tohim again. } never be what I call @ man. There will 
People would call this a noble sacrifice } always be something childish about them 
for a person in my condition; because I} both. Perhaps Tom may find that out 
was convinced thea that Felix really } now he is five-and-twenty. Good-bye, 
loved me as much as he could love any- > } dearest mother! 1 shall fill up this side 
thing in the world. But it was not noble, } to George. 
nor a sacrifice, mother; it was simply ! 
the dictate of a woman’s wounded pride § During the fortnight that elapsed be- 
and affection. Iwas mortified to find that? tween the writing of the above letter, 
Felix was so weak in nature—the man ‘ and the day fixed for the departure of the 
whom I thought I loved. I was humbled } Gould family from town, Miss Wilson’s 
—nay, I felt insulted by the evidence > health and spirits grew gradually better 
which he had given of the slight nature } and better, until, on the morning of their 
of the feeling (which he nick-named a} journey, (the 21st of December) the day 
passion) that I had inspired. I have $ before her own, she quite forgot the dig- 
since had many proofs that he cannot} nity of office, and while she was getting 
love in my sense; but that he did love } up, poured forth a multitude of little 
me better than he ever loved before or} snatches of songs in her very best voice. 
since. Had he done so steadily through-} It was a strange medley of ballads, opera 
out-——but then he weuld have been } scenas and airs, hymns, scherzas, and 
different from what he is. } comic songs. This was an old habit, 
I have never told you all this before ;} contracted long ago, at the parsonage, 
perhaps, because there was some linger-} where her bed-room was between her 
ing of painful feeling commected with the § brother Tom’s and her papa’s: dressing- 
subject. Now there is none. You w ill} room, and they used to challenge each 
rejoice with me that I did not marry af other in the morning, taking up each 


man I could not always respect, and you} other’s. song in the style of Venetian gon- 
will think it better for me to remain an? doliers. 

old maid. I long to see Lilla with her On the 2Ist of December, as she was 
baby. Whata lovely. group they must} dressing, and preparing to pack up her 
make, with Felix bending over them!. I} things, ‘before the breakfast bell rang, she 
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sang a great variety of songs, to the in- § Wilson sat down to make up her accounts, 
finite surprise of the servants, male and ; and found that she had just seventeen 
female, who were going up and down shillings which she could aflord to spend 
stairs, and to the amusement of Mrs. in presents to take home. It was very 
Gould, whose room was under hers. little; but it would serve to buy a trifle 
At breakfast, Mr. Gould inquired “ who} for each. She decided that each person 
that was that was singing like Lablache, 3 at home would like a book better than 
and Grisi, and Braham, ever since it was; most things, except, indeed, old Alice, 
light ?” who would rather have some flannel. 
Miss Wilson acknowledged that she This point being settled, she dressed her- 
was the guilty person, and hoped that she self to go out and buy what she wanted. 
had “not disturbed any one by making - The shops had never looked so tempt- 
much noise.” $ ing before, and, cold as it was, she was 
Mrs. Gould replied: “ Disturb! No,’ as cheerful as a lark in June, as she 
indeed! I enjoyed it of all things. 1; walked briskly down Oxford street, lin- 
wish you would always sing in that way ; gering now and then, as women love to 
when you are getting up.” : linger, before some rare display of bon- 
“So she would, mamma,” observed ; nets, shawls, and ribbons. Lizzy seldom 
Miss Gould, “if she were always going ; looked at theshops; she never had money 
home for,a holiday. Miss Wilson always; to spend on superfiuities, and therefore 
sings when she is pleased, and sometimes » she thought they did not concern her at 
when she is vexed.” all. Besides, her mind was never free 
* Anybody could make Miss Wilson ; from a feeling of responsibility when she 
sing,” exclaimed Master Gustavus Gould, : walked out, for she always had the two 
a youth of fourteen, who had come from ; eldest girls with her, which circumsiance 
school yesterday. “ You have only to;did not tend to make walking out as 
Whistle an air she knows, and she’il soon ; > pleasant as walking should be to improve 
begin.” $the health. The girls were nice girls 
Miss Wilson, with a laugh, left the : enough to teach or to amuse occasionally, 
room to help the girls to sort out the mu-} They were well enough in the way of 
sic and books they meant to take with; business, but it was fatiguing to Lizzy to 
them. associate always with her inferiors in 
At two o’clock on that day the travel- mind. As she used to say, “It is useless 
§ 
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ling-carriage, with its well-filled imperial, ; to call it associating; you do not asso- 
stood at the door of Mr. Gould’s house. ; ciate, you endeavor to suit your mind and 
All the family, and Miss Wilson besides, conversation to their capacity, which is 
stood in the hall taking leave of each? more fatiguing by far than giving them a 
other, and talking of a merry Christmas; lesson on any subject. It is good for 
and a happy new year. “Good-bye!” ; neither party. Young girls ought to have 
“ Good-bye !” young girls and boys for their companions, 
“| suppose you do not go till to-mor- and their governesses ought to have men 
row, Miss Wilson?” asked Mrs. Gould. and women for companions, in their hours 
s“ mes I go by an early coach to-mor- of relaxation.” 


row.” While Lizzy was in a bookseller ‘sshop, 
“f wish you a pleasant journey.” choosing the presents for “ those at home,” 


“Thank you. Good morning!’ and} she could not help seeing that a gentle- 
Mrs. Gould ran down the steps to the ; man who was seated in the shop, looking 
carriage. , over some pamphlets, observed her very 

As soon as she was left-alone, Lizzy ; attentively. From his appearance, which 
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: 


was that of a gentleman, but one without 
any pretension to style or fashion, she 
guessed him to be a clergyman—probably 
a college fellow, or professor. He watched 
her, listened to all she said to the shop-‘ 


man, without that air of audacious curi-} 


osity which is not uncommon in Londoners } 


every man owes to a woman. Lizzy 
liked the stranger, and speculated about 
him till she reached Grosvenor Souare, 
when she forgot him.and everything else 
but preparations for her journey the next 
day. 

She packed up her two boxes, had 


on such an occasion. Lizzy felt a little; them corded and taken down stairs into 


embarrassed for a moment, but somehow 
she could not be displeased with this 
stranger. Presently he spoke to the 
shopman, and asked for a new work— 
“Carlyle’s Translation of Wilhelm Meis- 
ter”—which had just come out. 

This was too much for Lizzy. That 
book had been the object of her desire 
for a fortnight, and here was some one 
actually going to buy it before her face! 


She turned involuntarily, with a leo | 


smile, towards the stranger—a smile of } 

sympathy with his taste. He saw it, and } 

said, “It is very fine, is it not, madam ?” 
“Jt must be; but I have not seen it.” 
“T thought you looked as if you had 


the hall that evening, and sent to book 
her place by the Coventry cvach, which 
started at seven o’clock the next morning 
from an inn in the city. One of the 
maids promised to call her at half-past- 
five, and to have a hackney-coach ready 
at the door for her at a quarter past six ; 
and Lizzy went to bed with that thought 
of school-children in her heart—“ Where 
shall I be at this time to-morrow ?” 

Just as she was going to undress, she 
remembered her parcel of presents ;— 
} they were not packed up! ‘That faith- 
less bookseller had never sent them! 
She rang her bell, and requested Susan 


} to inquire among the servants, whether 
read it.” 3a parcel had not come from 





*s, the 


“I dare say I looked as if I should like bookseller. 


to read it.” And, having said this, Lizzy } ; 


returned to her purchases, paid for them, ’ 
and left the shop. 
As she walked home, she thought she } 


Susan returned with a parcel in her 
hand, was “ very sorry, but it was not her 
} fault. Barnes had taken it in, and for- 
> gotten to give it to her.” 


should like to know that man; and she} “ Never mind, Susan ; [ dislike to have 
wondered, with a smile, whether he ap:' small packages, but I love say I can dis- 
proved of the way in which she had} pose of this in my basket, without un- 
spent her thirteen shillings. She cer-} cording a box.” 

tainly saw him laugh as she put back a? When Susan was gone, Lizzy wanted 
‘Geology made Easy,” price two shil- to untie the parcel, to see how the books 
lings, which the shopman particularly } looked out of the shop. Then she smiled 
recommended for a child of ten years of } at herself for being so childish ; and soon 
age, while she chose a little’book of Pairy ' she found a very good reason for looking 
Tales, price half-a-crown, instead. He} at them—she must write all their names 
seemed to watch her so much, that she} in them, of course! She sat down by 
feared he saw she was contriving to get} the fire, and drew the parcel and the ink- 
all she wanted for thirteen shillings, so} stand towards her. 

as to save four for the flannel. However, Was not the parcel rather large? She 


he had wished her “ good-morning,” and} had only bought four small books: here 
opened the door for her, as reverently as} must be some mistake. And she pro- 
if she had been a duchess, and therefore} ceeded to examine the contents. There 
he thought her want of money no reason} were her four books and the receipted 
why he should fail in the respect which} bill; but what were those three larger 
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volumes? She took up one, and read,} she had desired to buy books and toys for 
“Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,” } strange children, whose wishes (like her 
anotner—* Wilhelm Meister’s Appren-} own that day in the bookseller’s shop) 
ticeship,” another—“ Wilhelm Meister’s} were larger than their finances. ‘“ Yes, 
Travels.” She could not fail to recall} my unknown friend! I will accept the 
the stranger in the shop. Her wit, with-} present; and I am glad there are people 
out being very great, could jump to a} in the world able as well as willing to do 
solution of the difficulty. That pompous} such things.” She felt inclined to write 
shopman must have made a mistake, and} and tell him so, but she remembered that 
put up the gentleman’s books in her} she did not know his name, nor did the 
parcel. Poor man! perhaps he was won-$ bookseller. 
dering at that moment why they had not } “ Better so,” she thought; “it will al- 
come. They must be sent back to the } ways be a pleasant little affair. How it 
shop directly. She rose to ring the bell,} will puzzle mamma! Tom will make a 
and as she did so,’a note, which had? capital story of it.” Then, again, she 
probably slipped from one of the books} thought she “ would not tell any one but 
into her lap, fell on the floor. It wasad-}her mother of it; because Tom might 
dressed to * Miss Wilson ;” the contents} teaze her, and say things which she did 
were as follows:— : not like on the subject. Tom could never 
{see the matter in its true light—no 
Mapam—Will you accept this book} worldly-wise person ever could.”  In- 
from one who has more money than he } stead of going to bed early, she sat up an 
can spend for his own wants? We shall} hour beyond her usual time, reading the 
probably never meet again; but that is new book. 
no reason why you should not retain, in; “Indeed, this is the most valuable 
this book, a pleasing memento of a stran-} Christmas present I ever had,” she 
ger. Let me have the satisfaction of ; thought. She forgot how she had felt 
knowing that I have afforded one of the } seven years ago on receiving Felix Mer- 
highest intellectual pleasures to one who } ton’s picture ; but it was not long before 
can, I am sure, appreciate it. she remembered it; and she thought of 
I am, madam, yours resp: —. that handsome, winning face, and sighed 
E. M.  $—not for herself. In another moment 
P. S.—I am unknown to your book-; she was making a comparison between 
seller. } that face and the stranger's! After ac- 
’ knowledging the quiet power of this last 
Lizzy was very much pleased. Some to be far more pleasing to her now than 
ladies would have been too proud to ac- } the fine form and wonderful mobility of 
cept a present from a stranger, and would } expression in the first, she began to be 
have sent back the books to the shop.} very grave indeed, and at last murmured 
Lizzy was much too high-minded, too} to herself, “ All is well! I should, per- 
full of genuine heart-delicacy, to be guilty } haps, make another mistake more grievous 
of an act of such mean pride: she quietly than the first. Yet, there is the species 
and gladly accepted any testimony of } of human being to have full faith im, I 
honest, disinterested, kind feeling—she * fancy.” 
always appreciated it, whether shown to} When Lizzy was called in the morn- 
others or to herself. She smiled as she } ing, she awoke from a dream of Marianna 
thought how much she, in a similar posi- : and the Puppets. ‘“ Mine are gone long 
tion to this man, should have enjoyed * since, as well as Wilhelm’s,” she thought ; 
doing such a thing herself. How often “ but life is not over yet.” 
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When ‘she was dressing by the light } and she turned her eyes with curiosity to 
of a candle in the cold morning, she felt < the door. 
nothing of the cheerlessness of the out- § Let me remind you, dear reader, that 
ward world; she was going home /— } it was then a matter of importance whom 
When she had drunk the cup of coffee {you had as coach companion, on a 
which Susan brought her, she wondered ‘ ; long journey. You would know that, if 
how it was that she felt as if her holiday { you had ever felt the tedium and fatigue 
had begun a month ago—that she felt as } of such a journey, doubled by being 
if going home was an every-day occur- {obliged to travel with disagreeable peo- 
rence! Her eye fell on the volume she ; ple. Lizzy saw her companion, and. was” 
had been reading the previous night. as much astonished as she was pleased, to 

“Ah, it was that! Genius always | see—the giver of the book in her hand. 
carries us into its own dwelling-place. en did not observe her till he had seated 
‘ Highest intellectual enjoyment! Yes, ‘ ‘himself. He then recognized her in a 
my unknown friend! you have given it | moment, though with’ a look of extreme 
to me—you and circumstances combining. : surprise, and raising his hat, said, « How 
No prying now into the cause of my hap- ; Y°'Y erratic i ae Anyone 
piness; let it’ suffice to me that I am ;lavghed at the singularity of the chance. 
When the stranger saw the book she 


happy. 
{held in her hand, he became evidently 
We mar the brightness of our bliss ‘ embarrassed. A color came over his 
By tracing its cause too well. ‘cheek. Lizzy thought it would be well 


for her to speak, though she felt very em- 
She hummed this couplet to a tune : barrassed too. 


which came to her mind with the words, “This book!—I believe I understand 


and, putting a few articles into a basket ’the singleness of heart which prompted 
she intended to carry in her hand, she ‘ you to do a kindness not set down in the 
ran down stairs, made Susan a present by ‘ rules of society. I am obliged to you for 
the way, and was soon in the coach and 3 ; your gift, for its own sake, and for the 
on her road to the city. ‘manner in which it was given.” 

When she reached the Coventry coach, When Lizzy had said all these words, 
she found the guard very cross, because ; she felt that she might have said better 
there were “only two insides booked.” ‘ones. It was clear that the person to 
The other “inside” was not there when ? whom they were addressed did not think 
she got in, and she found that he was to ' $0, for he seemed quite relieved by them, 
be taken up at a house at Highgate. She {and Jooked so very pleased and thankful 
was glad to have the coach to herself till ; that Lizzy could not help looking pleased 
then, and tucked herself up comfortably ‘ too. 
in the very same old trav elling-cloak § “T am very fortunate, indeed, Miss 
which her mother had taken such sorrow- ; : Wilson, in meeting y.ou again to-day. I 
ful pains to adjust when she last saw her. | feared that I was a true prophet when I 
She could read a little now. She got out | ‘wrote that note yesterday, and that it 
her new treasure from the basket, and : : would never be my lot to meet you again. 
soon forgot the cold; but I cannot say ; ‘ Allow me to introduce myself to you,” 
she forgot the jolting till they were off {and taking out his card case, he gave her 
the stones. Presently the coach stopped. a card—she read the words, “The Rev. 
What was the guard opening the door | ‘Ernest Morgan.” 
fort? “Oh! Highgate! I wish there { Theyneeded nofurther introduction, and 


( 


was not another inside,” thought Lizzy ; { conversed upon many subjects forthwith, 


ot 
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They talked of things in general, and }and then said aloud, “ Yes, I have ac- 
Mr. Morgan asked no questions about his ' ; cepted Merton’s kind invitation to stay 
companion’s history or destination. She $ with him while my house is being pre- 
had said that she was “going almost as pared.” 
far as Coventry.” He was determined to; “ Your house!—Oh! I remember. The 
know her and her family ; he had already Grange was to be jet a short time ago. 
made up his mind to do that, so he would { So you are going to jive at the Granve ?”’ 
not interrupt their pleasant conversation “ No, I am not going to live there. My 
by questions she might think impertinent. } future home will be the house in whicli 

When they seated themselves again in} you were born. lam the new incumbent 
the coach, after dinner, and Lizzy had } of Everstead.” 
accepted the use of Mr. Morgan’s large} Lizzy said nothing; every fresh sen- 
travelling cloak, which he declared he } tence seemed to bring forth a surprise. 
did not want, she felt very warm and} She sank back again, and thought of the 
comfortable, and rather disposed to Hein happy days she had spent in that house. 
back and say nothing, but she hoped Mr. Her father was incumbent of Everstead 
Morgan would talk. She liked his voice, } then. Here then was another stranger 
and admired his mind, it was so strong } about to take possession of her home, the 
and well organized. ; old parsonage! Her thoughts went far 

Mr. Morgan began—‘“ As you know} back into her younger years. 
the country about Coventry, Miss ony ® And what was Mr. Morgan thinking 
perhaps you can tell me something of the} t? asks the reader. I will look into 
place I am going to—a village called 3 his mind and tell you. First he thought, 
Everstead.” * What a blockhead I was, to tell her 

Lizzy sat upright again with astonish-3 that | am going to install myself triumph- 
ment—* This is the place to which I am? ; antly in her father’s house. I might have 
going. It is my native place. I can tell } ; left that for somebody else to tell.” Then 
you all about Everstead.” he, too, began to wander in the land of 

It was now Mr. Morgan’s turn to look ? ; memory. Of his travels, and the men 
surprised. “Is is possible ?—yes! it must >and women he had known; of’ his child- 
beso. The commonness'of the name pre- > hood and his college life, he thought, and 
vented my seeing it before. You are} of one thing more than all: of a lovely 


~~ 


ww 


Lizzy Wilson.” ; girl, bright as the dawn, who had been 
“Tam,” said Lizzy; “how do you? the idol of his boyhood, who had—yes, she 
know me ?” , had encouraged his hopes till he believed 


* Oh! IT used to hear of you years ago ; them secure, and when, with his father’s 
Merton” —and Mr. Morgan hesitated, and } permission, he hastened to assure her of 
became silent. } his love, she told him that she “was qnite 

It was nearly dark, and he was glad of 3 surprised”—that “he had no interest in 
that, for his companion’s sake. He be- 5 her heart.” He had since learned that 
gan to say something about the strange-} her heart was not so great a prize as he 
ness of their meeting yesterday in a shop? had dreamed. It was corrupted by the 
in London, and to-cay in a Coventry } flattery paid to her beauty: she deceived 
coach. > several as she had deceived him, yet he 

Lizzy, to his surprise, asked in a very > could not—even now that she was mar- 
cheerful voice, if he were “ going to stay ried—he could not bear to think that she 
with Felix Merton and his wife?’ Mr.} was worse than light and thoughtless. 


j 
Morgan did not reply immediately, but} He was going to see her after four years’ 
muttered to himself the word “strange,” ; absence. He did not love her now, but 
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he wished to see how she conducted her-$ ing than any I have heard her utter: 
self asa wife, and he almost dreaded the} “ Lizzy, I fear I have already broken one 
effect which her wonderful beauty would } heart, and I am not warned. J have the 
have again on him. power of breaking hearts, and you have 

Presently Lizzy moved forward to see } > the power of healing them.” Tom and 
if she could discern where the coach was. } Mr. Morgan!—How different !—Yet both 
Mr. Morgan then ventured to ask, “ De! were attracted by the same thing in Lil- 
you know Mrs. Merton 2?” la !—Such is beauty ! 

“ Oh, yes!—do you ?” 

“T used to know Lilla Manners. I 
have not seen her since her marriage. Is; Rither would, I think, have laid down his 
she altered much?’ he added, after as life for her, and she lays down the love 
pause. of many, perhaps as sincere, to marry one 

“T have not seen her for more than two} who cannot love well. And is it not 
years, but I am sure she isas beautiful as} better as it is? ‘Tom, even, easy as his 
ever. I never saw a living face so per-} nature is, would not have been happy 
fect.” with Lilla. She is too childish! Mr. 

“Nor I. Do you know her well ?” Morgan, would he have been happy ? 

“Very well. I believe Iam her only; Love would have made him blind, while 
correspondent. She told me in her last} he remained a very young man. I do not 
letter that the new vicar was an old friend } suppose he is much more than thirty now, 
of her husband’s. She did not say she ; and were Lilla his wife, I am sure he 
had known you. I am surprised tMat 1; could not respect her. Felix can be happy 
never heard her talk of you, for Lilla used } enough without thinking about respect for 
to talk of almost every body she had ever } his wife. 
known.” “T really believe I must have been 

“Oh! a great beauty like Mrs. Merton? asleep, for I am hd we are coming into 
cannot remember all the young men that; Everstead now,” said Lizzy, and she 
she has known in the course of her life. } looked out of the window steadily for a 
I was a very young man when I knew; few minutes. “ Yes! yes! we are pass- 
her.” ing the Grange now.” 

Lizzy noticed the sarcastic tone in } “You must be fatigued. It is nearly 
which this was said, and she wished she} eight o’clock, I fancy. You must be glad 
could have seen the speaker’s face. Each > that your journey is ended.” 
remained silent again, while the coach; “Iam not much tired.” 
moved on swiftly. The few words they ; The coach now stopped at the “ White 
had exchanged gave a new direction to; Cottage.” “This is my home!” 
the thoughts of each. Mr. Morgan let down the window, and 

The course of Lizzy’s thoughts was} beheld a little group that touched him to 
thus: No man speaks bitterly of a young » the heart. The lamps of the coach threw 
and very beautiful woman unless he has, ; a light on it. An old working man held 
or thinks he has, special cause for doing ; a lantern up, while he supported his wife, 
so—unless she has slighted his love. Can; Alice, the old servant, who had insisted 
he be the person of whom Lilla once} on going out with the rest when the coach 
spoke when i reproved her for her co-} stopped: “It was a matter of two years 
quetry, and said she would not be warned} since she had seen the blessed child.” 
until she had broken some heart finer and } There stood old Alice, with her red cloak 

better than her own. I remember her} over her head, and old John with the lan- 
words well; they were more full of feel-; tern; and before them were Mrs. Wilson 


Such a mistress of the world. 
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and her two youngest children. Nancy‘ her health, and the journey, and the 
and George flew to the coach window. Goulds. Lizzy was looking very well, 
“@O Lizzy! Lizzy! are youthere?’ every one thought. George kept his 
Lizzy felt tears of joy impeding utter- ; eyes fixed on her, and her mother stopped 
ance; and it wasa stranger’s voice that; every minute, in preparing the tea, to 
replied— turn and stroke Lizzy’s hair, or to kiss 
“Yes! she is here, quite safe and well.” } her cheek as she rested herself in the 
George wrenched open the door, and ; easy chair. 
Lizzy sprang out, in spite of the folds of 3 George and Nancy sat up till mamma 
Mr. Morgan’s cloak, and stood by her }and Lizzy went to bed, which was not 
mother’s side, with Nancy and George till every change in the village had been 
pressing close to her. She recollected coy and Lizzy had given her little 
her minor duties in a moment, paid her } presents, and half unpacked one box to 
fare, and returned the cloak to Mr. Mor- ; get a drawing which she had done for 
gan, who had alighted to wish her “ good } ;mamma, and some music she had for 
bye.” ; George, who was particularly requested 
“Good-bye, then, till Sunday, when 3 by his mother not to practice before break- 
we shall see you again,” and she gave fast to-morrow, as it would disturb Lizzy, 
him her hand, for she felt that they were ; who would want to sleep in the morning. 
friends already. Having heard how thin Mr. Elliott had 
As the coach drovegon, Mr. Morgan } become, and how fat Mrs. Merton’s baby 
put his head out of the window, and saw } was; how tall the Misses Lambert were 
the group he had just left going up the } growing, and how short young Fortescue 
garden-walk into the house. Mrs. Wil- } still was; how many persons were mar- 
son with her arm round Lizzy, Lizzy } ried, and how few had died; what fami- 
with one hand on George’s shoulder, and } lies had quarrelled, and what families had 
Nancy skipping first on one side of them } made up quarrels and become friends, 
and then on the other, while John and (since she left, Lizzy was inclined to thing 
Alice went behind with the light. He } village gossip much more interesting than 
saw them go in and shut the door, and } well-bred London talk. 
then he felt alone. They all went to bed at last. Lizzy 
Now Lizzy stood again in the middle} and her mother occupied the same room, 
of that little parlor, and her mother took ; as of old, and had much more to say when 
off the old cloak, and she pressed her lips? they were alone there. Much about the 
to it. Mertons, which was, upon the whole, 
“Don’t waste your kisses on that old ; satisfactory. Just as Lizzy was dropping 
thing, mother. Give them all tome. I} to sleep, her mother said— 
have been so long without a sweet, sweet; “I forgot to ask you who that gentle- 
kiss from any of you!” and Lizzy folded } man was in the coach to-night.” 
her mother in her arms and wept for joy.; “That is our new vicar. I will tell 
Then she kissed George and Nancy a {you more about him to-morrow. Good 
dozen times, and would go into the kitch- § night, dearest mother.” 


en to kiss old Alice, before she could con-; When Lizzie awoke the next morning, 
sent to “sit down in the easy chair by } her eyes wandered with a sense of per- 
the fire, and have a cup of tea.” fect happiness over the little bedroom. 


She returned in a few minutes—I } The latticed window, the old oaken chest 
should say, they returned, for wherever ; of drawers, the funny little recess, where 
she went all the family went too. She} the writing-table stood, and where the 
answered all her mother’s questions about ; miniatures of four chubby children hung 
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against tne wall; the old tent-bedstead,} bed and get up every day (at the coldest 
with its beautiful and venerable chintz ; times of the day too) in an atmosphere at 
curtains; and the cosy fire-place, where 3} or below freezing point, after leaving a 
she saw her mother at that moment light- ? warm bed, or a room in a temperature 
ing a fire as gently as a disembodied 3 of sixty-eight degrees.” 
spirit, for the fear of awaking: her. “You are quite right, child. I think 
“ What! up and dressed, mamma ? i~ experience worth something, and it 
wonder I did not hear you !” ‘has taught me that an economy (so called) 
“It would have been a greater wonder } of fire is a great extravagance.” 
if you had heard me, for | never saw any{ A knock was heard at the door of the 
one sleep more soundly. How are you, } room. 
darling!” she added, approaching the} “Is Lizzy getting up, mamma?—TI 
bed ; “ I was afraid to kiss you before.” §$ want to see her.” 
“Oh, [am so well! so happy! Turn} “Come in, Nancy.” And in sprang 
your face round, mother dearest; I want} Nancy. 
to see it by day-light.”’ “Oh! you are half-dressed. I did not 
“Not so young as it used to be, eh,} like to knock before. If you please, 
Lizzy? But you know [ never had any } mamma, Alice wants to know if she is to 
color since we left the parsonage. Now,} make the coffee yet; and Dr. Merton has 


let me go and attend to the fire, dearest.” 
“JT am afraid you are taking that trou- 
ble entirely on my account.” 


sent over a dried salmon and a gantity of 
marmalade from» Scotland.” 
“ Felix has not meygetion your old 


“To be sure I am; 1 know how mi-} breakfast fancies, you see,” said Mrs. 
serably cold this little house must feel} Wilson, laughingly, to Lizzy. « They 
after a good substantial well- Wwabaied | hada hamper from Scotland yesterday.” 
house in London, where I suppose you} “Oh! and please, Lizzy, may George 


.can have a fire in every room whenever } begin to practise now! because he’s al- 


you like, without being thought very} ways teasing Alice and me about the 
juxuriantly inclined.” | breakfast, if he may not practise.” 

“ Why, yes, the Goulds are very mueh } “Yes, dear, tell George to practise till 
more sensible, on the subject of fires, than 3 > breakfast time,” said Mrs. Wilson, “and 
most English people. [ cannot under- tell Alice she may make the coffee, and 
stand what it is that makes everybody | let us have some of the salmon and the 
grudge to have as many fires as are re} marmalade for breakfast. In a quarter 
quisite for health, in this country. In the of an hour Lizzy and I will come down ; 


case of people like ourselves, who have } and I hope, dear, we shall find the break- 


0 yp . 
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scarcely enough to live on, of course } fast table very neat.” 


every additional fire becomes a considera- 


Nancy nodded and laughed; and ran 


tion. But how many rich people we} off. 


know who would hesitate about having } 


a fire in every bed-room! They ‘will 
have three courses and dessert every day 
—an expense highly injurious to health ; 
and they will starve with cold in their 


Not very long after breakfast, Dr. and 
Mrs. Merton came over to the “ White 
Cottage,” and nurse followed with. the 
baby. 

Lizzy was in the parlor alone, adorning 


bed-rooms; which, according to my no-} the room with chrysanthemums and holly, 
tion, is quite as injurious to health. How 
many families you see who are never 
free from coughs, colds, and influenza, all 
the winter, merely because they all go to 


while her mother was busy with Nancy 
in the kitchen, and George was gone to 
tell everybody in the village that his 
“sister was come from London.” 
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She was very glad to see them both. § you think him nanasome t—does he not 
Lilla complimented her upon her improved 3 talk well?” asked Lilla. 
looks, and she complimented Lilla upon? «I have seen handsomer men, and men 
her baby, which was a lovely little thing. ; who ta/k better.” 
Felix was at first, a little moved at the “Of course you have,” replied Lilla, 
sight of Lizzy; but she was glad to see ? glancing at her husband. “ ‘I'hen I sup- 
that he remembered nothing but the baby pose you do not like him much.” 
and Lilla, when the former was produced *“ On the contrary, I already like him 
for Lizzy’s approbation. very much. I admire his style of mind ; 
“What is its name?” asked Lizzy, ? and his manners are very good,” replied 
after she had examined it attentively for: Lizzy. 
some minutes. ; “ Rather too sedate for my taste,” said 
“ Lizzy. He would have it christened > Lilla, shrugging her shoulders. 
Lizzy. 1 wasa little jealous,” said Lilla,? “ Not for mine—but as he is coming 
laughing, and arranging the feather of ; here I will see a little more of him, before 
her bonnet before the glass. “ Besides, } 1 give you my opinion.” 
as I told him, it was quite absurd tohave: “I hope Mr. Gould and his family are 
it christened Lizzy. It might have been } quite well,” &c. &c. And Dr. and Mre. 
christened *Elizabeth, and called Lizzy. ; Merton stayed a long time talking. Mrs. 
But no ;—he was quite savage about it, 1; Wilson came in, and presently half the 
assure you, and declared that it should be 3 gentry of the place called. The Wilsons 
actually christened ‘ Lizzy,’ and it was.$ were soon engaged to go to some fricnd’s 
He is such an obstinate mule.” house to dinner, or tea, or a party, al- 
.“|ndeed!— that is something quite: most every day of the next fortnight 
new,” said Lizzy, with a smile. Lizzy declined going out that week. She 
“ J am going to be obstinate when we 3 wished to spend the time at home; she 
have a boy,” said Lilla; “ his name shall $ did not wish to go out till Tom came. 
be Aldebarontephoscophormio ;—that I ¢ He was to come on Saturday, (Christmas 
am determined upon.” day.) Mrs. Wilson and Lizzy and Tom 
« You may have him christened what; were to begin their round of gayeties on 


you please; J shall call him ‘ Lilius,’ Monday, when they were to dine at the 





said Felix, looking at his pretty wife with ¢ Mertons’ and meet Mr. Morgan; and in 
affection. the evening there was to be a young par- 
“We are going to have some one stay- $ ty, for Dr. Merton’s gratification : he was 
ing with us for a few weeks—some one } very fondof children. Nancy and George 
whom you will like, I think, and who is$ were invited by him, in person, and were 
sure to like you,” said Lilla ;—* a friend $ duly delighted. 
of ours—a Mr. Ernest Morgan, who is; Lizzy saw Felix take up “ Wilhelm 
just appointed to this living.” Meister.” He turned over the pages in- 
“Yes, I know. I came down from 3 differently and laid it down again. “Is 
town in the coach with him yesterday ;¢ that book yours?”’ he asked. 
and we had some conversation. He went “ Yes,” 
on to Coventry.” “ Oh!” 
« Well! what did you think of him’?”3 “ What does that ‘oh! mean?” 
inquired Lilla, with a scrutinizing look at’ =“ Only that I thought you did not read 
Lizzy ; Felix looked too. those equivocal foreign novels.” 


*[ think he must be a very superior; ‘ Have you read Wilhelm Meister?” 
man ; and well fitted for his position here.” 3 “ No.” 
« Yes, but how did you like him?—did3 “Then why do you call it egutvocal ” 
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“T have beard from very good authori-; 
ty, that it is so.’ 

“Did you not hear once, upon very } 
good authority, that ‘there was once } 
upon a time a giant named [ee -fo-fi-fum,’ } 
&c.? Wait till you have read a book by; 
a great genius, before you speak iil of it. } 
{am reading this book with the greatest | 
attention, and declare that, as far as IL; 
have gone, it is unequivocally the finest 


Lizzy thought, that morning, of the 
many blessings of her life, and of the 
wisdom which ordereth all things for the 
best. Her face was almost beautiful ag 
; she sat, heedless of all but the words 
which came from the priest; and the 
; heart-thanksgiving for all she had enjoyed 


and suffered in the past, which stirred 
, within her, gave color to her cheek, and 


fire to her eye. She did not observe how 


union of philosophy and art that I have } full the church was, nor how half the 


ever read.” 

“IT suppose, Lizzy, now that you read } 
so much French and German, you are} 
getting quite an espiritfort 2” 

“T used to answer an ill-natured ques- 
tion in kind, Felix. Now, I never an- 
swer it at all, if I can avoid doing so,” 
and she walked away to speak to deaf 
Mrs. Elliot. 

Felix was vexed, took up “ Wilhelm} 
Meister” again, looked at it a few min-} 


oO —_—~ 


—_—~~r 


utes, and then told Lilla “they ought to’ 
be going.” The baby was handed round ; 
for everybody to notice again, and the} 
Mertons went away. Soon after, all the} 
other visitors left, and the Wilsons had a? 
delicious evening to themselves. 


; congregation were stealing glances at 
lher—the Miss Lamberts wondering whe- 
} ther the bonnet she wore was in the new- 
est fashion, and Miss Crib, the dress-maker, 
trying to get a good view of the cut of 
her black silk mantle. Young Mr. For- 
, tescue, standing on a hassock, that, like 


Mr. Fudge, he 


Might more of men and manners see, 


; stared very hard at Miss Wilson, that she 


might be aware he thought she was look- 


‘ing “wemarkably well—weally quite 
» pwetty.” Old Mr. Elliot looked at her 


> with interest; she was so like her father. 


: Young Ford, the organist, peeped from 


abate tecenter ge erctmnee igs algo a. behind his curtain to look at her, and 
tee thea 7A siiiiniens ite ain bane AML whispered to his father that “there was - 
hoo  g easure in playing now that Miss 
Everstead (that was not dissenting) al-> “ pleas 4 : 
enna. ren tn.clvanela on, Cheintannn sacaae | Wilson was in the church, for she knew 
ny sic when she heard it.” 
ing. The Wilsons went, of course, as: good ae say Beodiceees . 
rosa sant ieee ibe! <9 A agit strange gentleman, who came in late, and 
. ~ — ¢ abi ‘Wehig sat in a dark corner, also watched Lizzy 
the evening. - he curate of a neigh or ; 
ing parish did the duty, and the church ; 


was full. ; 
Lizzy was always more impressed by ; 


rather attentively. 


Lizzy saw none of these people, till, 
with her mother leaning on her arm, she 


the service at Everstead than anywhere | stood still in the churchyard to speak to a 
else. It brought back every feeling of ; crowd of poor folks, who waited for a 
her childhood, when she used to hear her} word from her, They stayed some time 
father’s voice from that pulpit. From) there, and the poor people dropped off, 
the window near her pew Mrs. Wilson} one by one. They, too, were going out 
could see part of the parsonage-house | with an old couple who had formerly been 
and she was never more seriously happy,} servants to Mrs. Wilson, when the cler- 
than when she sat with her eyes fixed on} gyman came out of the church with a 
the window of what was formerly her} stranger. The latter came up to Mrs. 
husband’s study, and listened to the voice} Wilson and her family. It was Mr. Mor- 
of the preacher. } gan. He walked home with them to 
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their gate, and then crossed the road to;cleared away, Tom and George set to 


Dr. Merton’s house. work to untie one of the hampers, which 
“JT think I shall like the new vicar, ‘'Tom facetiously told Nancy was a small 

. . Pg ; e be us 
mamma,” said George. ‘basket with a little dessert init. Out 


“T don’t think I shall,” said Nancy. came a hali-a-dozen bottles of Madeira, a 
“Why not, my dear?” inquired her? drum of figs, all sorts of Scotch preserves 
mother. ‘and cakes, no end of oranges, and two 
“Because he does not seem to like; gigantic boxes of the most wonderful 
Lizzy at all. He talked all the time to § French bonbens; besides a large pack- 
you and George; I don’t think he hardly 3 age of the finest Mocha coffee. 
spoke to her. I’m sure I shall not like; Mother, Mrs. Bond desired me to give 
him as well as poor Mr. Clare.” you her best regards, and begs your ac- 
They waited dinner until a very iash-$ ceptance of these trifles.” 
ionable hour for Everstead. ‘They waited;  “ How very good of Mrs. Bond!” cried 
till half-past six, when Tom made his? his mother, much pleased by this proof 
appearance. And what a quantity of of the remembrance of an early acquaint- 
luggage that ‘Tom brought with him! it; ance. 
quite filled the little hall, and half-filled $ « Now, George, come along, there’s a 
the parlor. good fellow! and help me in with those 
“My dear boy, what’s all this?” said; boxes. Miss Wiison—that’s for you, 
his mother, as Lizzy was untying his; Lizzy. George, open it for her. Mrs. 
shawl, and trying to make out how much: Wilson—that’s for you, mother. Miss 
of the bright color on his cheek wasnatu-; Nancy Wilson, and Master George Wil- 
ral, and how much was the cold air. ’ son. Now, where’s old John’s parcel, 
‘You shall see presently ; never mind: and Alice’st Ah! there they are. I 
that now. I want to see you all. There, ? must take these into the kitchen.” Never 
stand all inarow; Mother, Lizzy, Gevrge, } were presents more charming, more: ap- 
Nancy—here, Alice! put that dish down, 3} propriate, more “ just what’? the receiver 
and come and stand here. There; now ° “ was most desirous to have.” 
I can see you all. Now let me look what Mrs. Wilson’s box contained a portrait 
alterations have taken place since | saw ; in crayons of Tom, neatly framed ;—a 
you last.—Mother, not looking so well; : present to her from Mr. Bond, his em- 
Lizzy, a great deal better ; George, taller : ; Ploye r, with a letter in high praise of the 
and more clever; Nancy, taller and more ° ; son of his old friend; who was to have a 
gawky, but she will do; Alice, quite ; salary of £300 a year when he returned ? 
blooming, I declare. Ah! Alice, you:I must tell you at once the other things 
will break a few more hearts yet. i must ’ 3 in Mrs. Wilson’s box, for she was so long 
take care of mine.” ; reading that letter over and over again, 
"Alice laughed, and said he “ was the ; : that the others saw them before she did. 
same mad-cap boy as ever; just what he ° A beautiful piece of black silk for a gown, 
used to be in petticoats. But, sir, the ? a small collection of books published dur- 
dinner is getting cold.” ing the last year, and a small pair of 
“As prudent as you are good-looking, 3 spectacles. These were all presents from 
Alice! Come, mother dear, do not let $ Tom himself, 
me keep you standing any longer.” Lizzy’s box contained a valuable selec- 





And they all set down to table; and !; tion from the best Italian, German, and 
French authors, (a present from Mr. Bond) 
and some selections from the works of 
Beethoven, Bach, Handel, and Pergolesi, 


need scarcely say the dinner was enjoyed, : 
and Alice’s pudding declared to be per- 
fect. When the dinner things ani 
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for the piano and organ. Lizzy could$ Then followed general greetings of the 
scarcely believe that she had become so others, and presently Felix said to Tom, 
rich all at once. George had a flute and ; “ Are you inclined to go to Hawley Wood 
a first-rate fishing-rod; Nancy, a beauti- ; for a walk with me?” 
ful plaid silk frock, and the hinbienst “T shall be very happy ;” and the two 
Night’s Entertainment, with beautiful pic- ' young men wished the ladies * good- 
tures in it. morning” for the present, and were soon 
After saying all this, my reader knows ? out of sight. 
very well that no people ever spent a} “ Cool!” exclaimed Lilla, laughingly, 
happier Christmas night than the Wilsons. to Mrs. Wilson, as she took her arm to 
He feels sure that they all got very merry ; walk home. 
after tea; that Tom and Lizzy, and ; “Just as ever, my dear; I never saw 
George, sang glees; and that John and | > anything like Tom.” 
Alice came in to listen ; and I think, dear } It happened that Nancy’s bonnet had 
reader, you will not be surprised that; come untied, and Lizzy was staying to 
Tom insisted on finishing the evening } tie it, and George, as usual, stayed where 
with a game of snap-dragon, which Mrs.? she stayed. Just as the strings were 
Wilson agreed to do, on condition that ° ; properly adjusted, Mr. Morgan came out 
they had it in the kitchen, as it would ° ; of the porch. He saw them. 
make a mess in the parlor. 3 «+ Ah! you are there! Good morning! 
The next day was Sunday; and, of : Is not Mrs. Wilson well! I thought I 
course, every soul in the village not bed- ' > saw her in church.” 
ridden or (as I said before) dissenting, ; “ She is quite well ; she has only walked 
went to church, to hear the new vicar } on with Mrs. Merton.” 
preach his first sermon at Everstead.? Mr. Morgan walked beside Lizzy to 
Lizzy Wilson was anxious to hear how ; ‘her home. They walked slowly, and did 
he would preach, and when he had pro-; not say much. Mr. Morgan thought 
nounced his text her anxiety was over; > Everstead the prettiest large village that 
she felt confident in his power to move? he had ever seen. Lizzy was glad of 
his audience. Several times during the? that, for she had always thought it the 
sermon she glanced round the church to ; prettiest she had seen. 
see the effect which Mr. Morgan pro-} “It must give you pain to leave it, 
duced ; it was clear she was desirous that 3} Miss Wilson ?” 
hers should be the general opinion. She “Qh, do not mention that! Iam not 
was gratified, after coming out of church, ; going to leave it for a month, at least.” 


S 
to hear the loud encomiums of the sermon} “A month! I thought it was only a 


2 


which almost every one ut*ered, fortnight.” 
‘*How did you like it mother?’ asked} “'Tom only stays a fortnight. You do 
Tom. ; not know Tom, I think ?” 


“T have never heard a sermon I liked } ‘No; but [ hope to be introduced to 
so well since your poor father preached.” ? him soon. How is it that he is not with 

“ Lizzy, did you like the sermon?!” ; you now ?” 

“T?—oh yes! I have never hearda?> «Ele and Felix are gone off for a walk 


better.” > after church, just as we used all to do, 
“ Nor I, except Dr. Chalmers’.” long ago. Allow me to congratulate you 
The Mertons caine up to them. “Ah,}on the very favorable impression your 

Tom! how are you ?” $ sermon produced on the congregation.” 
“Very well; and you, Felix ?” Sw Favorable, was it? Thank you. t 
“ Very flourishing, as you see.” om never heard you flatter any one but 








~ 
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your brother George; so [ take what you} about old times; and thought she was 


say to me as sober truth.” 

“Tt is. But who says I flatter no one 
but George ?” 

“Merton. This is your gate I think!” ; 

“Yes, Will you not come in? [I dare 
say Mrs. Merton is with mamma.” 

“No, thank you; I preach again this > 
afternoon, and would rather be alone for } 
an hour. But I would not have missed 
seeing you for these few minutes,” he / 
added after a pause. “ aon morning.” 

“‘ Missed seeing you,” repeated Lizzy | 
to herself, as she walked up te the house- 

; 
| 


——— eee 


door. 

“A month! I may make great pro- 
gress in a month! Much may be done 
in a month,” thought Mr. Morgan, as he 
crossed the road to Dr. Merton’s house. 

The dinner on Monday at the Mertons 
was very successfal. ‘Tom Wilson, hav- 
ing called there in the morning, took Mr. 
Morgan off with him to pay a round of 
visits together ; by this means they knew 
each other pretty well before dinner time. 

“The new vicar is a first-rate man, 
Lizzy,” said Tom when he came home to 
dress, “ and he has no very great feeling} 
of aversion to Mrs. Merton, I fancy.” — 3 

Lizzy felt uncomfortable, and could not : 
persuade herself it was all for Mrs. Mer- } 
ton’s sake. 

“Upon my word, Lizzy, that is a very } 
stylish gown, and very becoming too,” 
said Tom, as he inspected her all round ° 
when she was dressed to go to the Mer- 
tons. Lizzy smiled as she remembered > 
how different matters were on the first } 
occasion of her wearing that same dress. 
She had worn it at a party at the Goulds, } 

and no one had turned her round or taken } 
any notice how she looked in it then. 

Six is a pleasant number for a dinner- } 
party. Notso good as eight, some people ; 
think. However, the party of six at the } 
Mertons was esteemed perfect by each } 
individual of the company. Dr. Merton ; 
talked to Mrs, Wilson about the baby and § 
their neighbors. Tom talked to Lilla } 


SLO 
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just the same lovely little girl as ever ; 
but he felt nothing but pleasure in this. 
Tom was almost engaged to Miss Bond 
in Edinburgh, only he kept the fact to 
himself Mr. Morgan talked to Lizzy 
about the village, and the nature of the 
inhabitants, and the improvements he in- 
tended to make, which were nearly all 
> approved by Lizzy. Mr. Morgan thought 
he was making progress already, and was 
in high spirits. 

While the children were amusing them- 
selves in the evening, Mr. Morgan chal- 
lenged Lizzy to three games of chess. 
Now he had heard that Lizzy -was very 
fond of chess—and he had also heard, that 
she had once said it would be impossible 
for her to sit out three games of chess 
with a person who was disagreeable to 
her. 

They went into a quiet room adjoining 
the larger one,and began. I do not know 
whether Lizzy was unable to sit out the 
three games, but it is certain that they 
were a long time in the little room; and 
when they came out, and were asked 
which had won, they did not seem to know. 

“T can tell, though,” said Lilla in a 
whisper to her husband, “ Mr. Morgan 
has won—Lizzy. Well! for prudent, 
sedate people, [ call that quick work. If 
anybody had told Lizzy this day week, 
; that she, who thinks herself so very wise 
and circumspect, would be engaged to be 
married te-day to a man she had not then 
seen, she would have believed it impossi- 
ble. It’s your quiet, wise people, who 
always do these extraordinary things in 
love.” 

“ But they may not be engaged, Lilla,” 
; said Felix, looking at the couple very at- 
tentively. Presently he saw an expres- 
sion on Lizzy’s face that was familiar to 
him; he had seen it often, years ago. 
“Yes, Lilla, you are right; Lizzy loves 
Morgan,” he said gravely. 

Felix did not romp with the children 
after that. Lizzy said she would like to 
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go home with Nancy and George. She; she loves me as you never could have 
“was tired.” She “ would not disturb: done when you knew me well. Iam not 
her mother,” who was talking with Mr. ? worthy of you, and Morganis. God bless 
Elliot ; and she retired quietly with the j you, Lizzy. Will you have your old 





children. ‘ lover as a friend now ?” 
Felix and Mr. Morgan both went out } “ Yes, Felix. We shall both be the 
of the room to go home with Lizzy. ‘happier for being friends instead of hus- 


“ Morgan,” whispered Felix in a voice ; band and wife. ‘Thank you, Felix, for 
of emotion, “ let me go with her, just this — words. T'ell Morgan what has 
last time.” Felix looked very grave and ; passed. Good night.” 
anxious. Need I relate all the other external 

“Certainly, if you wish it so much: } pleasures of,Lizzy’s month? The reader 
but you must explain to her why J do ; knows that she had now a source of 
not go.” ‘pleasure within, which made all other 

“Yes; thank you,” and Felix grasped ; pleasures poor. She now loved really, 
his hand, and ran down stairs after Lizzy. { and was as happy as her friends thought 

“ Morgan has let me come instead of ‘she deserved to be. She and her mother 
him just this once,” said Felix, as the {and Nancy were to live in the parsonage 
children ran across the road. “ Lizzy, Ij again. At the end of the month she 
cannot be mistaken—I congratulate you ; went back to Mrs. Gould to stay until | 
from my soul. Morgan is the best man ; that lady found another governess to suit 
I ever knew, and you are the best woman. ; her, and after that she stayed with her on 
I am not selfish enough to wish matters ja visit, while she purchased her wedding 
otherwise. If you are married and live ‘dresses; and then her old friend, Mr. 
here, I shall be happy, for you will by ; Gould, would sometimes venture to banter 
your example show me how I ought to‘her about the result of her Christmas 
live. I love Lilla now, and I feel that } Holiday. Suadiicteittagiaten. 
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BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Tue house is old, the house is cold, , The night seemed bright and light as day 
And on the roof is snow; « Ere yet that house was old ; 

And in and out, and round about, ; Ere yet its aged roof was gray, 
The bitter night-winds blow ; Its inner chambers cold. 


The bitter night-winds howl and blow, 
And darkness thickens deep ; 

And oh, the minutes creep as slow 
As though they were asleep! 


> 

3 Old visions haunt the creaking floors, 
Old sorrows sit and wail ; 

While still the night-winds out of doors 
Like burly bailiffs rail! 


It used to be all light and song, Old visions haunt the floors above, 
An4 mirth and spirits gay ; The walls with wrinkles frown ; 
The day could never prove too long, And people say, who pass that way, 





The night seemed like the day ! } T'were well the house were down. 
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THE OLD CHURCH-YARD TREE. 


A PROSE POEM. 


THERE is an old yew tree which stands { summer, with the birds singing, and the 
by the wall in a dark quiet corner of the flowers covering the ground, and scenting 
church-yard. } the air with their perfume. 

And a child was at play beneath its; But he was not alone now, nor did the 
wide-spreading branches, one fine day in ! little girl steal near on tiptoe, fearful of 
the early spring. He had his lap full of : being heard. She was seated by his side, 
flowers, which the fields and lanes had ber his arm was round her, and she 
supplied him with, and he was humming { looked up into his face, and smiled as she 
a tune to himself as he wove them into {| whispered: * The first evening of our 
garlands. our lives we were ever together was 

And a little girl at play among the $ passed here; we will spend the first even- 
tombstones crept near to listen; but the ; ing of our wedded life in the same quiet, 
boy was so. intent upon his garland, that; happy place.” And he drew her closer 
he did not hear the gentle footsteps, as $ to him as she spoke. 
they trod softly over the fresh green; The summer is gone; and autumn ; 
grass. When his work was finished, and ; and twenty more summers and autumns 
all the flowers that were in his lap were ? ; have passed away since that evening, in 
woven together in one long wreath, he the old church-yard. 
started up to measure its length upon the? A young man, on a bright moonlight 
ground, and then he saw the little girl, as night, comes reeling through the little 
she stood with her eyes fixed upon him. } white gate, and stumbling over the 
He did not move or speak, but thought to ’ ; graves. He shouts and he sings, and is 
himself that she looked very beautiful as > ; presently followed by others, like unto 
she stood there with her flaxen ringlets ; ; himself, or worse. So, they all laugh at 
hanging down upon her neck. The little } *the dark solemn head of the yew tree, 
girl was so startled by his sudden move- ’ and throw stones up at the place where 
ment, that she let fall all the flowers she ; the moon has silvered the boughs. 
had collected in her apron, and ran away § : Those same boughs are again silvered 
as fast as she could. But the boy was ; by the moon, and they droop over his 
older and taller than she, and soon caught } mother’s grave. There is a little stone 
her, and coaxed her to come back and $ which bears this inscription : 
play with him, and help him to make 
more garlands; and from that time they 
saw each other nearly every day, and; But the silence of the church-yard is 
became great friends. now broken by a voice—not of the youth 

Twenty years passed away. Again; —nor a voice of laughter and ribaldry. 
he was seated beneath the old yew tree ; “ My son! dost thou see this grave? 

| 











“PER HEART BRAKE IN SILENCE.” 





in the church-yard. ; and dost thou read the record in anguish, 


It was summer now; bright, beautiful > whereof may come repentance ?” 
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THE BRIDAL ATTIRE OF WINTER. 


“ Of what should I repent?” answers + “ sheeted dead” were at some melanchoty 
the son; “and why should my young ° ‘play; and hark! the icicles fall witha 
ambition for fame relax in its strenzth ’ - crash and jingle, like a solemn mockery 
because my mother was old and weak?” ‘ ; of the echo of the unseemly mirth of one 
} who is now coming to his final rest. 

There are two graves near the old yew 
tree ; and the grass ‘has overgrown them. 
i $A third is close by; and the dark earth 

“I can well believe I am not;” ex- Sat each side has just been thrown up. 
claimeth the youth. “It is well that you Sm, poarers come; with a heavy pace 


have brought me here to say so. Our they move along; the coffin heaveth up 


‘ st be ¢ 
natures are unlike; our courses mu ‘and down, as they step over the inter- 


site. h here—mine $ 
conte Your way lieth here ©’ vening graves. 
yonder ! 


“Ts this indeed our son?” says the; 


. * . 6 
futher, bending in agony over the grave ’ 
of his beloved. 
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So the son left the father kneeling by 


the grave. 


Again a few years are passed. It is 
winter, with a roaring wind and a thick 
gray fog. The graves in the church-yard 
are covered with snow, and there are 
great icicles in the church-porch. The 
wind now carries a swathe of snow along 
the tops of the graves, as though the 


Grief and old age had seized upon the 


father, and worn out his life; and prema- 
ture decay soon seized upon the son, and 
gnawed away his vain ambition, and his 


useless strength, till he prayed to be 
borne, not the way yonder that was most 


opposite to his father and his mother, but 


even the same way they had gone—the 
way which leads to the Old Church-yard 
Tree. [Dickens’ Household Words. 
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THE BRIDAL ATTIRE OF WINTER. 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


Dear Reader,—You have often read 
descriptions of the coronations, and bridal } 
ceremonies, of some of the monarchs of } 
earth; of palaces wide and _ spacious, 
crowded with great lords and barons, and 
the mighty and neble of the land, arrayed 
in the most costly and brilliant attire, and 
glittering with ihe rarest gems of every 
mine under heaven. But how insignifi- 
cant is all this vain glorious display with 
the single work of a winter's night. We} 
retire to rest on a cold, dark, misty even. 
ing. ‘Che wind is driving the sleet and 
rain drops with a pattering sound against 
our windows. The héavens are black 
and starless. But the morning cq: es, 
and behold what a contrast. The skies 





are blue and beautiful. ‘The air is soft, 


refreshing, and mild. The sun looks 
cheerful and smiling, and his beams are 
as welcome as the greetings of friendship. 
We arise and go out into the open arms 
of day. Glorious transformation! The 
world and all it contains is adorned like a 
bride. Every tree with its branches and 
twigs,—every bush and fern—every with- 
ered flower-stalk and leafless stem, is 
enamelled with transparent pearl, and 
scintillating diamonds. The roofs of 


houses, walls and fences, and the dark 
sides of precipitous rocks, are covered 
over with quartz and alabaster, and the 
broad level fields, as far as the eye can 
reach, are one polished mirror, one bound- 
less sea of molten glass. As the sun rises 
and shines through the great mine of 
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countless gems, dropping down in various; of dazzling forms have dissolved like the 
forms from ten thousand delicate undu-} anticipations of a youthful mind, and de- 
lating twigs, each prism converts a ray} parted. Do you behold yonder distant 
into the delicate hues of the rainbow, and | clouds, bordered with gold, and soiling 
the wind breathing gently upon them, the > like great birds calmly over bright skies 
senses become almost intoxicated with the} Those white-winged fleeting troops of 
magnificent beauties of this unparalleled } > heaven, in the morning hung in cluster- 
scene,—nature’s most beautiful, sublimest } ing gems, all over the forest tops. To- 
show! Bring together all the jewels of ; morrow, perhaps, they may deseend in 
every mine of earth, all the shining and} white, soft, fleecy snow-flakes, so that we 
glittering baubles of every kingly coast,$ can hold in our hands what is now sail- 
and what are they, compared to “ Win-} ing about above our heads in the clear 
ter’s Bridal’ in point of real beauty ! One} blue ether! Truly this world is beauti- 
hour passes by and the charming vision ful, and He who made and governs it, 
has fled; all those innumerable myriads mighty, good, and wise. 








THE FIRST SNOW STORM. 
BY EPES SARGENT. 


As for the first wild flower, O! for those days when, rushing 


Ia the early time of spring, 
As for the summer shower, 
When earth is languishing ; 
As for the rainbow’s blending ; 
As for the day-star’s glow— 
Have I looked for the descending 
Of the first November snow. 


Into the powdery air, 

I felt the free, wild gushing 
Of a spirit without care ! 

How, through the drifts that whitened 
Our window-sills at home, 

I dashed, with heart unfrightened, 
Like a dolphin through the foam ! 


It comes! on pinions airy, And when the merry ringing 
The virgin flakes alight, ; Of the sleigh-bells at the door, 
Like the torn plumes of a fairy, And the winter evening, bringing 
Or the apple-blossoms white ; 
With undulating motion, 
The frozen ground they reach, 
Or melt into the ocean 
That booms along the beach. : 
| 


A thousand pleasures more ! 
And the dear friends who surrounded 
Our log-devouring hearth, 
And the old songs that resounded, 
And the hours of blameless mirth! 


Ah, first snow of November! 
These joys thou dost recall; 


Why watch I thus the falling 
Of the first November snow? 
Because on me ’tis calling 
In the voice of long ago; 
Because it ever blendeth 
With the memories of the boy ;— 
Each flake, as it descendeth, 
Enshrouds a perished joy f 


But with them I remember, 
They shail no more befall : 


Companions have departed, 
With whom that season. fled ; 

And some are weary-hearted, 
And some are with the dead. 
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THE FLOWER THAT LOOKS UPWARDS. 


A Group of young and light hearted; “I wish I could,” replied Helen. 
girls sat together in the twilight, busily | “T often heard my mother say,” ob- 
arranging the flowers they had been } served-Lucy, ‘that praying is better than 
gathering in the woods and fields. : wishing.” 

“ What beautiful things flowers are !” ; Now, Clara,” interrupted Laura Ben- 
said one. “And what a pleasant amuse- } net, turning impatiently towards a fair 
ment it would be, now that we are all? gentle looking girl by her side, “we are 
sitting here so quietly, if each were to? waiting for you.” 
choose which flower she would rather be Clara smiled and immediately chose the 
lim” * } pale convolvulus, or bindweed, winding 

“ Just as if there could be any choice,” ;so caressingly in and out among the 
exclaimed Laura Bennet, a little proudly bushes and flinging over them a graceful 
—and holding up a moss rose as she spoke. covering, an emblem of meek beauty and 
“ Among all the flowers that grows there ; loving tenderness. “The only pity ‘is,” 
is nothing to vie in beauty with the rose. } said she, “that it should so soon close up 
Let me be the queen of flowers, or none !” } and fade.” 

“For my part,” observed her sister: “But what says our dear Lucy?” ex- 
Helen, “1 should like to resemble the | claimed Helen. 
luxuriant rhododendron, so beautifully ; “T think that [ can guess,” said Clara 
described in our book of flowers. When ; Seymour; “either a violet or a heart’s 
any one, in passing, shakes it roughly, it : ease—am I right ?” 
scatters, as we are told, a shower of honey 3 “Not quite,” replied Lucy, with a 
dew from its roseate cups, and imme- deep blush; “although both the flowers 
diately begins to fill its chalices anew } you have mentioned are favorites of mine. 
with transparent ambresia; teaching us} But I should like to resemble the daisy 
to shower sweetness even upon the hands ; most, because it is always looking up- 
that disturb us, and to fill once more with { ward.” 
pure honey drops the chalices of our; “Do tell me,” said Helen, as they 
inward thoughts. Oh! who could not ; walked home together, carrying the flow- 
wish to be meek and forgiving, like the ers, which they had gathered to adorn 
rhododendron, if they could? But it is their several dwellings, “ do tell me what 
very difficult,” added poor Helen, with; made you wish just now to be always 
tears in her eyes. looking upwards, like the daisy.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Lucy Neville,’ “Oh, Helen, can you ask. What more 
gently. “If we may trust only in our | do you require for happiness than to be 
own strength.” ; able, let the cloud be ever so dark, to 

« And who is there to help us? It is } look upwards with the eye of faith, and 
only when my father looks at me in his say, ‘It is the Lord’s will, and therefore 
grave, kind manner, that I have the; it is best.’” 
slightest control over myself” “Do you alwcys think thus?” asked 

“ What a pity it is,”"@said Lucy, simply, } Helen. 





«that we cannot always remember that; “Alas, no!” replied poor Lucy, while 
the tears fell fast. “But I am trying 
and praying to God to teach me.” 


° Lutheran Standard, 


the eye of our Heavenly Father is ever 
upon us.” 
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FINALE OF THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


Tis being the last page of the last Number of the Laprges’ Gartanp, 
we may be indulged in a short retrospect of its career—having been con- 
nected with it, either as printer or publisher, from its commencement, in 
1837, except the few months it was in the hands of Mr. Patterson. 

It was commenced under favorable circumstances, was quite successful, 
and no doubt would have handsomely rewarded its projectors, if they had 
given it the proper attention. But, like many others, they attempted to 
grasp too much, and in their efforts to extend their business beyond their 
means, by connecting other business with it, they became involved. ‘The 
consequence was that the Garland was neglected, as were also the sub- 
scribers and agents, and many and serious complaints were made, which 
received but little attention, and its reputation began rapidly to decline. 
Circumstances then became such that they determined to sell out, and, 
after due consideration, the concern was made over to us. For the first 
year or two, we had to contend against the effects of the former bad 
management. But we finally succeeded in obtaining and -keeping 
up a very respectable list of subscribers from year to year, until, in 
an evil hour, having been offered a tempting price, we sold out to Mr. 
Patterson. ‘This was in June, 1848. He published it till December, 18/9, 
eighteen months, during which time its popularity and subscription list fell 
off at a terrible rate. At his earnest solicitation, we then took it off his 
nands. But with all our efforts we have not since been able to raise it to 
its former good standing, and we have therefore determined to discontinue 
it. We, the Garland, and some of its subscribers (for there are some who 
have stood by it through all its changes,) have long been friends together ; 
but the time has now come for it to give place, like many other good old 
things, to something new. 





For particulars respecting our new work, see the second and last pages 
of the cover of this number of the Garland. 


THE END 























CONTENTS 


Of the First Number of the New Magazine. 


In order that the readers of this, the last number 
of the Garland, may have an idea of the nature of our 
New MaeazineE, we give the following list of con- 
tents, which constitutes the principal part of the First 
Number, and which will be ready for distribution 
early in December. 


Shooting Stars, (with two fine Illustrations. ) 
The Mysterious Compact. 

What Horses think of Men. 

Margaret Arnold, the wife of Benedict Arnold. 
The Miracle Play in the Ammergau. 

Music of the Wild. 

Imprisoned Lady. 

State of the World before Adam’s Time. 
The Empress Josephine’s First Court. 
Fearful Tragedy.—A Man-eating Lion. 
The Brown Ringlet. 





Notice to Subscribers whose term of subscription does 
not expire with the present number. 


To those subscribers who began with the last July No. of the Garland, 
we send the previous six Nos., so as to make a complete volume. To old 
subscribers who renewed their subscription with the July No., and of course 
have the previous Nos., we shall have to send the first six numbers of our 
New work, to complete the year. 




















ANNOUNCEMENT. 


VAN COURT'S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Ir will be remembered that we stated 
in the last July number of the Ladies’ 
Garland, that we contemplated some 
change in our business, but were not then 
able to announce the nature of the change. 
We have now determined to continue the 
Magazine business, by the commence- 
ment of a new one, diilering somewhat 
from the Garland. 

There seems to have sprung up a new 
era in literature, and a great portion of 
the reading public yearns for something 
more substanti: il than is generally to be 
found in the popular and showy maga- 
zines of the day. Several periodicals, 
of a superior character, at sundry times, 
have been started in this country, copied in some measure from the English, the 
literary character of which is far ahead of ours, and their success has been great; 
at once showing that a large portion of the community are tired of old pictures and 
love stories. We propose to issue a work of a similar character, the only differ- 
ence being in the price and quantity; but even here, we shall not be behind them 
in proportion to the price. Instead of giving old and second-hand plates, which 
the low priced magazines that use plates at all are in most cases compelled to do, 
not being able to incur the expense of new ones, we propose to give sixteen pages 
more of reading matter than is contained in the Garland, or forty-eight pages in 
each number, and making a volume at the end of the year of 576 pages, all for 








$1,00!!! The work will not be confined to any sect, sex, or class, but will be | 


filled with such literary matter, as may, in the judgment of the Editor and his as- 


sistants, be both useful and interesting. We are satisfied that there is a portion — 


of the public, who are not able or willing to give $6, $5, or even $3, for a choice 
periodical, and yet which demand such a work as we propose—one which will 


present monthly, in handsome style, and a cheap rate, ‘*the choicest portion of | 


that vast intellectual wealth, which obtains currency through the periodical press 
of the present day.” Great care will be exercised to publish nothing in its pages 
that is not, in point of ability, of interest, and especially in regard “to its moral 
influence, far above mediocrity. There will also be some wood-cut illustrations 
given; but these will be secondary. Our object will be to make the reading con- 
tents the great attraction. 
TERMS.—The Magazine will be published neni at the following extremely low prices : — 

1 copy, one year, $1, in advance. |12 copies, 1 year, $ 8, in advance. 
4 copies “ $3, v6 We “ $10, «“ 
7 “ 66 $5, rT | 30 « “ $15, ‘“ 

An extra copy will in all cases be sent to any person who will go to the trouble of forming a 
club of 12, 18, or 30. 
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